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INTRODUCTION 


IT  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  definition  for  the  still-life  picture  which 
should  at  the  same  time  be  concise  and  comprehensive.  The  simplest, 
and  perhaps  the  best,  would  be  a  negative  one  :  the  still-life  is  a  picture 
in  which  neither  the  human  figure  nor  the  landscape  is  a  predominating 
element.  Or  it  might  be  said  to  be  one  which  is  wholly  devoted  to  what 
is  generally  considered  a  pictorial  detail.  Yet  a  purist  could  find  some 
exception  to  every  attempt  at  confining  this  branch  of  art  within  a  formula, 
so  widely  inclusive  has  it  now  become.  And  as  the  name  “  still-life” — and  even 
more  its  French  equivalent  nature  morte — is  itself  a  contradiction  in  terms,  the 
most  satisfactory  solution  seems  to  be  to  take  for  granted  what  we  mean  by  it. 

A  delight  in  the  portrayal  of  what  are  most  usually  admitted  the 
appropriate  subjects  of  a  still-life — such  as  the  smaller  creatures  of  the  animal 
world,  objects  detached  from  their  wider  natural  or  human  environment, 
ornamentations  and,  above  all,  flowers — has  long  been  a  characteristic  of 
European  art.  In  the  painting  of  the  present  day,  the  vogue  of  still-life 
painting  on  account  of  its  decorative  value,  the  scope  of  its  associations  and  its 
adaptability  to  the  artist’s  personal  expression,  is  extremely  wide.  A 
renaissance  has  taken  place  which  has  once  more  brought  the  form  near  the 
supremacy  which,  under  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  masters,  it  reached  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Such  survivals  as  have  come  down  to  us  from  Greek  and  Roman  art 
through  the  medium  of  mosaic  show  that  the  ancients  were  fully  aware  of  its 
decorative  possibilities.  It  is  said  that  in  Greece  paintings  of  dishes  heaped 
with  fruit  and  viands,  which  were  known  as  “  Xenia  ”  or  “  Stranger-Pictures,” 
were  to  be  found  in  most  households.  When  the  custom  of  hospitality  was 
exercised  by  a  stranger  with  exaggerated  appetite,  he  was  advised  to  apply 
himself  to  the  picture  for  his  further  satisfaction.  This  utilitarian  and 
economical  function  of  still-life  is  now  no  longer  practised  ;  but  there  exist 
in  the  history  of  painting  many  apocryphal  yet  tenacious  anecdotes  all  dependent 
on  the  artist’s  fidelity  in  depicting  some  isolated  natural  detail.  Thus,  the 
mouth  of  the  spectator  watered  on  beholding  the  grapes  of  Apelles  ;  or  the 
master  of  Leonardo  first  became  aware  of  his  pupil’s  gifts  when  he  attempted 
to  brush  away  a  fly  which  Leonardo  had  in  his  absence  painted  on  one  of  his 
canvases. 

In  the  mosaic  decorations  of  the  house  and  villa  there  is  every  evidence 
that  still-life  played  an  important  part.  Museums  are  filled  with  horns  of 
abundance  overflowing  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth  worked  in  tessellation,  with 
mural  festoons  of  interwoven  fruit  and  flowers,  with  panels  of  insects — 
butterflies  and  snails — and  grotesqueries  and  arabesque  designs  where  the  fancy 
exercised  itself  upon  odd  combinations  of  pattern  and  natural  detail. 

Much  of  this  decorative  convention  descended  to  the  Italians,  but  by  them 
it  was  subordinated  to  the  main  theme  of  the  picture.  The  wonder  of  their 
technical  discoveries  in  the  art  of  painting  the  human  figure,  and  the  primary 
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religious  and  historical  purpose  of  their  work,  relegated  to  a  minor  position 
the  purely  decorative  properties  of  their  picture.  It  is  in  the  details  only 
that  still-life  is  given  a  place ;  yet  it  grew  increasingly  to  receive  greater  and 
greater  care. 

Giotto’s  trees  and  flowers  are  abstract  and  perfunctory.  With  the 
Florentine  painters  of  the  early  Renaissance,  possibly  owing  to  an  incentive 
given  by  the  discovery  of  classic  mosaics  and  the  interest  in  antique  art,  greater 
attention  is  bestowed  upon  these  details  and  minor  adjuncts  of  the  scene.  In 
Cosimo  de  Medici’s  “  Death  of  Procris  ”  or  Botticelli’s  “  Birth  of  Venus,”  a 
foreground  richly  jewelled  with  flowers  is  worth  painting  for  its  own  sake. 
And  certain  isolated  masters  are  to  be  found — as,  for  example,  Squarcione 
with  his  tall  white  lily — who  introduce  the  floral  element  into  their  picture 
without  any  demand  from  the  design  or  for  the  purpose  of  adding  conviction 
to  the  scene  as  a  whole.  And  as  the  treatment  of  the  human  figure  slowly 
became  conventionalised  once  more,  and  lost  its  vigour  with  the  approaching 
decadence  of  the  Italian  schools,  the  detail  encroached  yet  more  powerfully  upon 
the  space  of  the  canvas. 

With  Crivelli  the  still-life  supplies  the  greatest  interest  of  the  picture  ;  it  is 
easily  the  most  vital  element.  His  canopies  of  fruit  and  flowers,  painted  with 
extraordinary  precision,  lend  a  valuable  help  to  the  structure  of  the  composi¬ 
tion.  But  often  he  gives  himself  up  to  an  intensification  of  architectural  detail  to 
which  unity  is  sacrificed.  Or  flowers,  fruit  and  birds,  meticulously  and 
radiantly  painted,  are  placed  in  his  foreground  from  a  sheer  appreciation  of 
themselves  alone  and  almost  intrusive  upon  the  general  pictorial  harmony. 
Yet  without  them  much  of  his  painting  would  make  but  little  appeal  to  the 
attention,  and  on  their  account  he  is  famed  as  a  master  of  still-life  and  deserves 
a  reputation  which  the  main  theme  of  his  painting  could  not  have  won. 

Of  the  painters  of  the  Italian  decadence,  who  exhausted  themselves  wfith 
false  energy  and  strained  articulations  of  the  figure,  Caravaggio  stands  out  with 
a  few  rare  examples  of  still-life  per  se — an  elaborate  painting  of  a  dead  fish 
(“  II  Pesciaiolo  ”),  another  of  dead  game,  and  one  of  a  basketful  of  flowers  and 
fruit  of  surprisingly  fine  and  controlled  accomplishment.  But  the  predominance 
in  art  which  had  shifted  to  Holland,  and  the  vast  productions  of  the  Dutch 
masters  of  still-life  which  overflowed  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  reduced  the 
few  late  Italian  painters  in  the  still-life  genre  to  little  better  than  imitators  of 
the  alien  school.  Luca  Barbieri  has  left  a  picture  of  a  vase  of  flowers  and  an 
amusing  concert  of  birds,  which  possess  a  certain  individuality  of  treatment, 
and  Paolo  Antonio  Barbieri  a  few  still-lifes  of  Gargantuan  exuberance,  huge 
piles  of  animals,  comestibles,  fruit  and  flowers  which  altogether  overwhelm 
the  landscape  in  which  they  are  set.  But  the  Italian  still-life  at  its  best,  when 
practised  by  the  older  masters,  remains  a  subsidiary  to  the  picture  as  a  whole. 


It  was  in  the  Low  Countries  that  the  art  of  still-life  reached  its  greatest 
perfection.  It  may  be  that  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  temperament,  meticulous 
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and  realist,  is  peculiarly  fitted  both  to  produce  and  to  appreciate  a  faithful 
rendering  of  detail  and  a  rigidity  of  pattern. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  still-lifes  produced  in  these  two 
countries  during  the  heydey  of  their  activity  in  painting.  A  remarkable  feature 
of  this  richness  of  production  is  the  general  level  of  excellence  of  the  canvases. 
Still-life  is  not  a  medium  which  lends  itself  to  sensational  effects,  and  it  is  rare 
to  find  a  work  by  one  of  these  old  flower-masters  which  evokes  violent  aesthetic 
satisfaction.  So  perfect,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  craftsmanship,  even  of  the 
lesser  men,  that  nearly  every  piece  with  which  they  crowded  the  galleries  of 
Europe  gives  at  any  rate  considerable  pleasure. 

And  this  pleasure  which  we  can  take  in  their  work  may  occasionally  be  of 
a  higher  quality  than  the  mere  delight  in  versimilitude,  or  the  satisfaction  of 
our  taste  for  the  curious.  In  every  history  of  the  art  of  different  countries,  there 
recurs  the  legend  of  some  object  in  detail  rendered  so  exactly  as  to  disturb  the 
spectator.  In  the  category  of  still-life  we  have  Samuel  Pepys’s  remark  on  one 
of  the  pictures  brought  back  by  King  Charles  from  his  exile  in  Holland  : 
“  To  my  Lord’s,  who  sent  a  great  iron  chest  to  White  Hall,  and  I  saw  it 
carried  into  the  King’s  closet,  where  I  saw  most  incomparable  pictures,  among 
the  rest,  a  book  open  upon  a  desk  which  I  durst  have  sworn  was  a  real  book.” 

Yet  in  the  finest  of  these  canvases  a  very  definite  beauty  is  to  be  found. 
The  splendid  luxuriousness  and  delight  in  colour  and  nature’s  richness,  which 
his  work  displays,  raises  Van  Huysum  into  the  ranks  of  the  great.  De  Heem, 
refining  upon  this  profusion,  reduces  it  to  an  admirable  realisation  of  form. 
Out  of  his  great  glass  bowls  spring  a  riot  of  tulips,  carnations,  irises  and 
honeysuckle,  but  the  phantasy  of  their  individual  shapes  is  woven  into  a 
beautiful  harmony  of  pattern.  Heda,  with  his  enormous  and  finely-wrought 
goblets,  welcoming  the  play  of  light  and  suffused  with  the  tint  of  the  wines  they 
hold,  with  his  tables  strewn  with  broken  meats  and  sumptuous  pasties,  evokes 
the  prosperity  of  his  country,  and,  surely  not  unconsciously,  symbolises  the 
spirit  of  the  Dutch  bourgeoisie.  Kalf,  with  his  silver  trays,  soft-toned 
porcelain  beakers,  and  rich  table-cloths,  brought  this  particular  art  to  the 
pitch  of  sheer  virtuosity,  while  in  the  case  of  Vermeer  we  have  simply  a  great 
master  taking  a  particular  form  of  picture  in  his  stride  and  triumphantly  filling 
it  with  genius. 

Holland,  then,  was  the  country  in  which  still-life  painting  reached  its 
apogee,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  actual  transition  between  the 
elaborate  detail  of  the  masters  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  the  still-life  picture 
itself  came  through  the  Flemish  School.  Between  Flanders  and  the  South 
of  the  Alps  there  had  been  for  very  long  a  continuous  interchange  of  painting, 
a  constant  intercommunication  of  artists,  and  almost  a  rivalry  of  patronage. 
When  the  Italians  began  to  fade  into  the  floridity  of  decadence,  the  Flemings 
acutely  seized  upon  what  still  remained  in  the  Italian  work  and  brought  it  to 
an  independent  perfection.  The  flowers,  the  butterflies,  the  peacocks — in  fact, 
all  that  renders  lively  the  work  of  such  a  painter  as  Crivelli — these  the  Flemings 
took.  They  abandoned  entirely  the  large  figures,  which  had  become  unwieldy 
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in  design  and  meaningless  in  emotion.  The  religious  fervour  had  by  now 
ceased  to  give  point  and  poignancy  to  the  vast  canvases  of  the  later  Venetians 
and  Milanese.  The  Flemings  took  what  yet  remained  comparatively  human 
in  these  huge  productions,  and  substituted  an  intense  glorification  of  nature, 
even  in  its  humblest  forms,  for  the  spirit  which  had  fled  from  Italy,  and  which 
with  its  wider  implications  they  themselves  were  unable  to  capture. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Flemish  still-lifes  have  not  the  purely  artistic 
perfection  of  the  Dutch.  Their  main  interest  lies  in  their  content,  in  the 
actual  resemblance  of  the  picture  to  what  it  portrays.  There  is  not  the  same 
precision  of  design,  and  the  mastery  with  which  the  Dutch  evolved  a  harmony 
of  tones  from  the  multitudinous  colour  of  the  flowers  is  lacking.  Yet  the 
isolated  blooms  are  always  extremely  well  painted,  with  a  Dutch  understanding 
of  flower  characteristics.  The  picture  as  a  whole  may  not  be  so  good,  but  as 
a  study  of  individual  flowers  it  has  merits  far  beyond  those  of  mere  mechanical 
notation.  The  “  properties  ”  of  still-life,  too,  in  the  Flemish  pictures  are  less 
well  arranged  from  the  point  of  view  of  composition  and  general  unity  ;  each 
is  painted  for  its  own  sake  and  always  with  a  loving  care. 

The  elder  Brueghel  might  be  considered  the  father  of  still-life  in  the 
Low  Countries.  The  flowery  garlands  with  which  he  surrounded  his  figures, 
which  in  fact  formed  a  frame  to  the  main  content  of  his  picture,  became  gradually 
of  a  consequence  so  considerable  as  to  be  themselves  a  picture  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  usually  on  an  extremely  limited  scale.  He  combined  a  curious 
vein  of  phantasy  with  the  more  formal  qualities  of  art.  This  casts  over  his 
work  a  visionary  element  sometimes  strangely  reminiscent  of  a  page  decorated 
by  William  Blake.  Certainly,  of  all  the  masters  of  the  Low  Countries,  he  the 
most  blended  with  his  realism  a  delightful  liveliness  of  the  imagination  which 
saves  his  work  from  monotony  and  most  appealingly  obscures  his  technical 
imperfections. 

Bosschaert  lacks  entirely  the  whimsicality  of  Brueghel.  There  is  in  his 
flower  pieces  a  certain  asceticism,  almost  puritanity,  which  leads  to  a  rigidity 
of  pattern,  and  even  almost  dulls  the  colour  of  his  blooms.  Yet  the 
draughtsmanship  is  admirable,  with  a  perfection  of  line  which  was  to  disappear 
under  the  more  formal  masters  of  the  genre,  and  is  hardly  met  again  until  we 
arrive  at  the  flower  painting  of  the  English  and  French  masters  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  Snyders,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  kind  of  painting, 
greatly  enlarged  its  scope.  Along  with  his  flowers  and  fruit  and  the  bowls 
which  held  them,  he  strewed  his  tables  with  a  lavish  and  strangely  assorted 
assembly  of  dead  game,  parroquets,  vegetables  and  fish.  He  was  one  of  the 
great  masters  of  still-life  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  which  before  him  had 
applied  almost  exclusively  to  the  arrangement  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Jordasns, 
in  his  still-lifes,  elaborates  Snyders’s  method  and  greatly  contributes  to 
enlarging  the  genre  into  its  present,  almost  universal  scope. 

These  Flemish  masters,  working  to  a  large  extent  reciprocally  with  the 
Dutch,  considerably  influenced  their  neighbours.  They  might  be  considered 
the  inventors  of  the  style,  both  in  its  actual  origin  and  its  development  of 
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content.  It  was  they  who  gave  the  chapter  headings  of  the  School,  but  the 
Dutch  remain  its  real  perfectors,  as  they  were  its  most  general  practitioners. 
By  their  work  in  this  direction  they  made  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  art. 


Of  those  Dutch  painters  who  are  the  classic  masters  of  the  still-life  gentre, 
the  first,  David  de  Heem  the  Elder,  is  interesting  less  on  his  own  account  than 
on  that  of  the  lineage  he  founded.  A  native  of  Utrecht,  he  passed  there  his 
whole  life  from  1 5  70  to  1632.  Little  of  him  but  his  name  remains,  for  his  work 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  that  of  his  sons.  Tradition  speaks  of  him  as 
having  transferred  to  the  canvas  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  easel-pictures  the 
various  still-life  groups  which  had  previously  been  utilised  for  signs  of  shops 
and  taverns.  Whether  or  no  this  theory  be  true,  it  is  at  least  possible.  The 
modern  advertisement  frequently  takes  the  form  of  a  picture  of  the  objects  or 
commodity  advertised  ;  and  the  Dutch  florists,  eating-house  keepers  and  other 
tradesmen  may  well  have  been  patrons  of  the  early  painters  of  flowers,  game, 
fish  and  glass  and  silver-ware. 

The  most  famous  of  David’s  descendants  is  his  son,  JanDavidsz  de  Heem, 
who  was  born  at  Utrecht,  where  he  studied  under  his  father,  in  1600.  Fear  of 
the  invading  army  of  Louis  XIV  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  his  removal  to 
Antwerp.  He  died  there  in  1674,  after  having  established  a  reputation,  which 
he  still  retains,  as  one  of  the  greatest  still-life  painters.  Throughout  his  long 
life  the  popularity  of  this  kind  of  painting  gradually  developed,  as  also  did  his 
own  mastery  of  it.  His  early  pictures  of  fruit  in  a  porcelain  dish  are  subdued  in 
colour  like  those  of  his  Utrecht  contemporaries  Asteyn,  van  der  Ast  and 
Bosschaert,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  during  a  visit  to  Leyden  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Rembrandt.  But  during  his  residence  in  Antwerp  his 
work  became  richer  and  more  varied.  He  combined  flowers  with  his  fruit, 
and  cast  over  them  the  play  of  a  warm,  golden  light.  Yet  he  always  controlled 
by  strictly  selective  composition  his  sense  of  Nature’s  abundance,  and  a  loving 
attention  to  the  individual  characteristics  of  each  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  which 
he  portrayed  prevented  his  work  from  falling  into  the  rather  coarse  profusion 
that  marked  the  later  artists  of  the  school. 

Cornelis  de  Heem,  his  son  and  pupil,  who  was  born  in  1630,  accompanied 
him  from  Utrecht  to  Antwerp.  There  fie  was  received,  in  1660,  into  the  famous 
painters’  guild  of  Saint  Luke.  He  was  a  frank  imitator  of  his  father’s  work, 
from  which  his  own  is  hardly  distinguishable.  His  outline  is  less  frigid,  and  his 
touch  softer.  But  the  composition  is  not  equally  coherent,  and  a  less  generous 
glow  of  colour  is  cast  over  it.  The  other  members  of  the  numerous  De  Heem 
family  fell  still  farther  away  from  the  mastery  of  Jan  Davidsz.  His  pupils 
included  de  Ring,  Murel  and  Maria  van  Oosterwijck,  but  the  two  best-known 
are  Walscapelle  and  the  German,  Mignon,  both  of  whom  carried  his  influence  to 
Germany,  where  their  work  is  chiefly  to  be  found.  Maria  van  Oosterwijck, 
who  was  born  near  Delft  in  1630,  possesses  no  great  artistic  merit,  though  she 
was  famous  as  a  blue-stocking,  and  an  object  of  curiosity  in  an  age  when  a 
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woman  painter  was  a  rare  phenomenon.  Louis  XIV,  William  III  and  other 
sovereigns  were  her  patrons,  and  her  pictures  are  to  be  seen  as  far  from  Holland 
as  in  the  galleries  of  Florence  and  Vienna. 

The  De  Heems  started  a  long  line  of  painters  of  flower  and  fruit-pieces,  not 
all  of  whom,  however,  followed  their  particular  methods  of  treatment.  Some 
of  them  are  only  known  by  a  few  rare  works,  while  others  survive  as  little 
more  than  annalists’  names.  A.-S.  Coorte,  a  Zeeland  painter  of  considerable 
delicacy,  flourished  about  1700.  Otto  Marsous,  an  Amsterdam  painter  who 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  led  a  wandering  existence  in 
France  and  Italy,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Dutch  artist  to  introduce 
insects  and  reptiles  into  the  still-life  picture.  He  is  often  confused  with  his 
pupil  Matheus  Withoos,  1629-1703,  who  also  introduced  butterflies,  frogs  and 
snakes  among  his  flowers.  His  three  sons  and  one  daughter  are  equally  as 
known  and  as  obscure  as  he. 

Justus  van  Huysum,  like  David  de  Heem,  founded  both  a  family  of  still-life 
painters  and  a  line  of  disciples.  Born  in  1659  first  working  in  landscape, 
he  later  devoted  himself  to  flowers  and  fruit.  Three  of  his  sons  were  artists 
and  devoted  themselves  to  the  same  genre,  of  which  the  eldest,  Jan,  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  exponents.  Born  in  1682,  he  gained  while  still  young  a  vogue  as  a 
flower-painter  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  day.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
if  the  choice  were  demanded  of  a  name  most  representative  both  of  the  Dutch 
flower-painters  and  of  flower-painting  in  general,  it  would  fall  upon  that  of 
Jan  van  Huysum.  His  popularity  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  his 
triumphs  in  the  auction-rooms  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  as  sensational 
as  those  now  accorded  to  some  of  the  great  old  masters  of  Italy.  He  was  a 
prolific  worker,  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  gallery  of  importance  in  Europe  in 
which  he  is  not  represented.  Yet,  like  his  nineteenth  century  prototype, 
Fantin-Latour,  it  is  possible  that  he  found  something  irksome  in  the  continuous 
pursuit  of  one  particular  branch  of  art,  and  that  he  responded  under  a  certain 
constraint  to  the  demands  of  his  enthusiastic  patrons.  For  it  is  recorded  that 
when  he  was  able  to  steal  a  holiday  from  his  studio,  he  spent  it  in  painting  nudes 
in  landscapes,  which  are  reminiscent  of  Fantin-Latour’s  Wagnerian  lithographs. 

His  flower-pieces  are  extremely  delicate  and  careful,  even  precise.  He 
brought  his  individual  system  of  the  genre  to  such  perfection  that  its  repetition 
is  apt  to  become  monotonous.  The  composition  is  nearly  always  the  same — an 
urn  or  vase  filled  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  over  which  hover  one  or  two 
butterflies.  The  play  of  fight  is  even  and  rather  cold,  and  the  composition 
formal  and  deliberately  constructed  to  accentuate  each  separate  detail.  Every 
petal  is  modelled  and  coloured  with  the  greatest  exactitude,  revealing  at  once  a 
botanist  of  the  highest  order  and  a  painter  of  remarkable  virtuosity.  In  fact, 
Van  Huysum’s  flower  sense  seems  rather  objective  and  scientific  than  emotional 
and  intimate.  Yet  pictorially  the  result  is  a  dazzling  array  of  colour,  and 
certainly  expressive  of  the  spirit  of  Dutch  flower-culture,  a  spirit  which  in 
literature  is  so  well  conveyed  by  Dumas’s  novel  “  The  Black  Tulip.” 

Jacopus  van  Huysum,  Jan’s  youngest  brother,  was  bom  in  1686.  He 
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established  himself  at  an  early  age  in  England,  where  he  died  in  1759.  He 
attained  considerable  prosperity  by  a  meticulous  imitation  of  his  brother’s  work, 
and  the  identity  of  initials  leads  cohectors  into  difficulties  that  Jacopus  probably 
foresaw  and  benefited  from  in  his  own  day.  Justus,  their  other  painter-brother, 
born  in  1 68  5 ,  died  when  only  twenty-two  years  old.  He  was  independent  of  the 
fraternal  vogue,  and  confined  himself  to  battle-pieces. 

Coenraad  Roepel,  1679-1748,  a  Hague  painter,  deserted  portraiture  for  the 
imitation  of  Jan  van  Huy  sum,  by  which  he  gained  considerable  reputation. 
Jan  van  Os,  1744-1808,  was  an  avowed  copyist,  whose  work  was  carried  on  by 
his  obscurer  and  numerous  descendants.  But  the  most  successful  of  Jan  van 
Huysum’s  many  imitators  was  his  contemporary,  Rachel  Ruysch.  Born  in 
1664,  she  lived  and  worked  in  Amsterdam,  dying  there  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
Her  work  was  so  slow  and  careful  that,  although  her  lifetime  was  spent  in 
painting,  her  production  was  small.  Her  verisimilitude  was  remarkable,  but  a 
hardness  of  colour  and  too  cramped  a  composition  leave  her  in  the  second  rank 
in  comparison  to  van  Huysum. 

But  by  the  side  of  the  flower-pieces  another  form  of  still-life  had  grown  up 
and  flourished  in  Holland.  Evert  van  Aelst  was  born  at  Delft  in  1 602,  and,  after 
being  received  into  the  guild  of  Saint  Luke  at  the  age  of  thirty,  died  in  1648. 
He  had  adopted  the  speciality  of  game-pictures,  representing  dead  birds  and 
hunting-implements .  Such  pictures,  on  account  of  a  general  looser  composition 
than  flower-pieces,  and  the  bolder  and  more  varied  treatment  of  subject  which 
they  admit,  considerably  expand  the  definition  of  still-life  and  in  many  cases 
bring  it  near  to  the  territory  of  landscape.  Much  of  Evert  van  Aelst’s  work  has 
now  been  lost,  but  his  nephew  and  pupil,  Willem,  continued  his  form  of 
painting  and  made  himself  a  name  by  his  great  development  of  its  capabilities. 

Willem  van  Aelst  was  born  at  Delft  in  1620,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
guild  of  Saint  Luke  1643,  after  which  he  travelled  in  Italy  and  France.  Some 
of  his  paintings  of  the  Italian  period  are  signed  Guillelmo  van  Aelst,  which 
may  be  considered  a  token  of  the  popularity  he  enjoyed  abroad.  After  a 
return  to  his  native  town  he  went  on  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  settled  until 
his  death  in  1679.  His  pictures  show  an  advance  in  technical  accomplishment 
upon  those  of  his  uncle.  Their  composition  is  not  too  fortuitous,  though  the 
posing  is  natural  and  unstrained  ;  the  colour  is  always  sober  and  harmonious. 
In  his  turn,  he  served  to  encourage  the  work  of  one  greater,  Jan  Weenix. 

Born  in  Amsterdam  in  1644,  Jan  Weenix  was  the  son  of  a  painter  of 
harbour-pictures,  a  genre  brought  to  perfection  by  Cuyp.  Jan  followed  in  his 
father’s  direction  until  the  view  of  some  of  Willem  van  Aelst’s  work  incited  him 
to  a  complete  change  of  subject.  He  began,  with  astonishing  success  at  his 
earliest  attempts,  to  paint  game-pictures  in  natural  size.  His  verisimilitude  is 
remarkable,  but  he  saves  it  from  a  photographic  monotony  by  the  bold  sweep 
of  his  composition  and  the  curious  romanticism  which  he  introduces  into  his 
canvases.  There  is  something  almost  flaunting  in  the  regal  colour  and  rich 
surface  of  his  swans,  peacocks  and  pheasants  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  for 
exactitude  and  delicacy  of  touch,  he  might  be  called  “  The  Master  of  the  Hare.” 
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He  excels  both  in  the  grandiose  and  the  infinitesimal.  With  a  cunning 
carelessness,  the  elements  of  his  composition — the  dead  game  and  the  apparatus 
of  the  chase — are  flung  down  against  an  urn  or  fragmentary  column  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  of  them  affords  the  fullest  play  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
artist’s  virtuosity.  From  them  he  builds  up  a  harmony  of  colour  with 
admirable  variation,  but  always  in  key.  And  they  are  set  in  a  surrounding  of 
landscape  just  sufficiently  articulated  to  stimulate  the  interest  and  form  a 
natural  background,  without  detracting  in  importance  from  what  is  actually 
the  theme  of  the  canvas.  When  Weenix  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1709  he  had 
established  the  game-picture  high  in  the  still-life  category,  and  a  formidable 
rivalry  to  the  flower-piece.  His  pupil  Walkenburg,  1675-1721,  specialised  in 
the  painting  of  hares,  which,  on  account  of  the  technical  demands  they  make 
upon  the  painter,  always  figure  prominently  in  game-pictures. 

Melchior  d’Hondekoeter,  a  cousin  of  Weenix,  was  also  one  of  his  father’s 
pupils,  and  also  deserted  sea-painting  for  still-life.  He  borrowed  and  elaborated 
Weenix’s  birds,  painting  them  both  dead  and  living.  Less  aristocratic  than  his 
cousin,  both  in  treatment  and  in  subject,  he  mingled  with  the  majesty  of 
peacocks  and  swans,  and  the  wild  birds  of  the  chase,  the  humbler  domestic 
fowls.  Geese,  ducks  and  barnyard  cocks  and  hens  are  crowded  along  with 
the  others  into  the  huddled  profusion  of  D’Hondekoeter’s  painting.  The 
result  is  a  riot  of  colour,  a  positive  paroxysm  of  plumage,  with  each  bird  painted 
independently  of  its  neighbour,  inviting  every  possible  clash  of  hue,  and 
forming  a  picture  as  strident  as  though  all  its  different  elements  were  giving 
voice  at  once.  The  energy  is  undeniable,  and  there  is  something  magnificent 
in  the  sheer  challenge  of  these  vainglorious  canvases  ;  but  the  eye  wearies  of 
any  chance  of  repose  in  them.  Born  at  Utrecht  in  1636,  D’Hondekoeter  lived 
for  some  time  at  The  Hague,  then  proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in 
1695. 

As  D’Hondekoeter  was  par  excellence  the  master  of  birds,  Abraham  van 
Beijeren  was  the  master  of  fish.  Very  little  is  known  of  this  painter’s  life.  He 
was  born  at  The  Hague  in  1620,  and  was  the  brother-in-law  of  a  minor 
fish-painter,  De  Putter,  under  whom  he  studied.  The  continuous  pursuit  of 
creditors  is  given  as  the  reason  for  the  difficulty  in  following  his  movements 
and  recording  the  events  of  his  existence.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown 
and  he  disappears  from  all  annals  in  1675.  He  worked  swiftly  and  busily  ;  but 
that  his  work  was  disregarded  soon  after  his  death  may  be  presumed,  and  it  has 
only  lately  come  into  a  deserved  favour.  Besides  still-lifes,  he  painted  graceful 
seascapes,  but  they  were  of  less  importance  and  originality  than  his  work  in  the 
other  genre.  To  begin  with,  the  pictures  of  fish  were  subdued  and  rather  thin 
in  texture,  but  later  they  became  more  colourful  and  more  lavish  of  content, 
as  well  as  able  in  mati'ere.  The  profusion  of  the  “  Fish-Stalls  ”  becomes 
sometimes  nearly  as  ill-regulated  as  D’Hondekoeter’s  farmyards  ;  and  the 
tables  covered  with  the  exaggerated  abundance  of  a  repast,  and  the  fruit-pieces 
which  Van  Beijeren  also  painted,  share  occasionally  the  same  overladen 
coarseness.  But  at  his  best,  when  properly  disciplined,  his  work  is  grave  and 
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harmonious.  His  colours  are  then  rich  without  being  garish.  The  napery  is 
deep  in  tone  ;  an  almost  inevitable  lobster  introduces  a  note  of  restrained 
gaiety  ;  some  fruit  in  a  china  platter  combines  with  the  colour-scheme  of  the 
wine-filled  glassware  to  weave  a  magic  evoked  by  delicate  objects  delicately 
portrayed.  It  is  painting  pensively  refined. 

The  consideration  of  this  branch  of  Van  Beijeren’s  work  leads  to  those 
artists  who  devoted  themselves  especially  to  that  class  of  still-life  which  might 
be  termed  “  Table-Pictures,”  who  applied  themselves  particularly  to  the  painting 
of  porcelain,  glass,  silverware  and  the  utensils  of  the  table. 

The  first  of  these,  and  one  of  the  greatest,  was  Willem  Klaas  Heda.  Born 
at  Haarlem  in  1594,  he  was  still  living  to  be  painted  by  De  Bray  in  1678.  His 
output  was  proportionately  large,  but  unhappily  has  not  survived  in  any  great 
quantity.  The  tone  of  his  painting  is  rather  sombre,  and  of  an  exquisite  finish. 
It  is  entirely  unsensational,  yet  mellow  and  strangely  significant  of  a  ripe 
experience.  A  lemon  partially  stripped  of  its  peel,  which  hangs  from  a  glass 
or  over  the  edge  of  the  table,  nearly  always  figures  in  the  canvas,  as  though  it 
were  the  artist’s  signature — a  playful  and  rather  touching  assertion  of  technical 
skill.  The  rest  of  the  composition,  solemn  and  beautifully  organised,  is  formed 
mainly  by  a  china  dish  or  two,  and  a  silver  goblet,  intricately  chased.  Heda’s 
pictures  are  admirable  symbols  of  the  dignity  and  unostentatious  wealth  of  the 
old  houses  in  which  they  hung. 

Willem  Kalf,  a  painter  of  greater  variety  than  Heda,  followed  closely  in 
that  master’s  tradition,  though  with  a  sense  both  of  content  and  technique  ; 
he  might  be  called  the  Rembrandt  of  still-life.  He  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in 
1622,  and  has  been  supposed  to  have  studied  Hendrick  Pot,  a  Haarlem  painter 
of  portraits  and  domestic  scenes.  His  early  work,  however,  is  much  nearer 
to  that  of  Heda,  or  such  obscurer  and  less  important  painters  as  Treck  and 
Claesy.  They  are  for  the  most  part  “  breakfast-pictures,”  showing  a  little 
meat  and  fruit  on  china  dishes,  among  which  Heda’s  lemon  sometimes  figures, 
a  few  glass  goblets  holding  wine,  and  above  all  an  array  of  jugs,  which  are 
either  of  silver  or  gilded  ware,  or  ornamental  glass.  Their  prevailing  tone 
becomes  gradually  darker,  under  an  obvious  Rembrandt  influence.  During  his 
middle  period  he  painted  kitchen  corners,  which  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
with  the  Spanish  bodegones  ;  or  nooks  of  attics  and  courtyards  scattered  with 
utensils,  vegetables  and  stores  of  food,  where  there  is  sometimes  also  a  figure 
or  an  accentuation  of  the  building  which  contains  them.  But  later  he  returned 
to  the  breakfast-tables,  with  an  increased  diversity  of  colour  and  a  more 
sumptuous  display  both  of  fruit  and  fare  and  porcelain  and  drinking-vessels. 
There  is  a  rich  delight  in  all  the  appurtenances  of  good  living,  and  the  table- 
batteries  of  the  great  Dutch  goldsmiths  and  silverworkers  are  treated  with  the 
same  depth  and  mystery  as  Rembrandt  gave  to  his  suits  of  armour.  It  was 
Kalf  who  developed  the  table-picture  to  its  highest  pitch,  bringing  all  the 
technical  knowledge  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  to  bear  upon  it, 
and  infusing  into  it  also  a  very  personal  joy  in  the  good  things  of  life 

He  had  innumerable  imitators  who  carried  on  his  work  in  increasingly 
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feeble  imitation,  as  all  the  other  forms  of  still-life  were  continued,  till  the 
ultimate  decadence  of  the  school.  Jacob  de  Witt,  1695-1764,  deserves  a 
mention  among  these  for  a  real  technical  ability  and  for  having  introduced  an 
original  element  in  a  decaying  genre.  With  a  fidelity  approaching  actual 
illusion,  he  painted  sculptured  objects,  whether  of  stone,  wood  or  metal  ;  but  his 
work  is  more  curious  than  important.  His  contemporaries  allowed  a  great 
tradition  to  die  beneath  their  brush. 

It  has  seemed  fitting  to  dwell  in  some  detail  on  the  more  prominent  of  the 
many  Dutch  painters  of  still-life  because  they  first  revealed  the  infinite  diversity 
of  which  the  style  was  capable.  Whether  consciously  or  not,  they  showed 
that  what  might  be  considered  a  minor  section  of  art,  and  one  offering  little 
more  than  technical  possibilities,  was  really  able  to  illustrate  the  whole  life  and 
spirit  of  a  nation.  The  richness  of  its  markets,  the  beauty  of  its  craftsmanship, 
its  delight  in  Nature  and  appreciation  of  the  amenities  of  existence — all  these  are 
embodied  in  this  wonderful  series  of  pictures  which  epitomise  a  people’s 
activities  in  their  own  houses  and  out  of  doors.  There  can  be  few  better 
examples  of  a  part  equalling  a  whole,  or  universality  springing  from  limitation 
of  content. 


The  capacity  and  temperament  of  the  Dutch  artists  was  so  appropriate  to 
still-life  that  one  is  hardly  surprised  to  find  how  prolific  was  their  work  in  this 
manner.  It  might  be  said  that  they  supplied  the  whole  of  Europe  during  the 
seventeenth  century  with  their  studies  in  the  genre,  and  even  made  it 
unnecessary  for  the  painters  of  other  countries  to  produce  it.  In  Germany, 
for  instance,  Mignon  was  almost  its  only  important  adherent.  He  enlarged 
to  some  extent  the  scope  of  the  Dutch  manner  and  the  purist  might  question 
whether  some  of  his  pieces  could  strictly  and  entirely  come  under  the  still-life 
heading,  for  he  admits  a  good  deal  of  living  nature  study  also.  There  are, 
of  course,  the  flowers  and  fruits  in  all  abundance,  but  frequently  he  substitutes 
for  the  table  bases  of  the  Dutch  set-piece  an  actual  landscape  background. 
He  includes,  too,  much  acute  observation  of  natural  history,  besides  the 
butterflies  and  brightly-coloured  insects,  who,  after  all,  have  been  admitted 
by  the  Dutch.  He  introduces  paintings  of  bird-life  of  a  remarkable  exactitude, 
and  incidentally  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  nest  of  eggs  in  the  plate  here 
reproduced  with  those  of  the  later  English  artist,  W.  H.  Hunt.  He  brought 
the  Dutch  pattern-piece,  of  which  composition  was  a  very  important  element, 
nearly  to  a  natural  setting,  and  his  work  would  have  found  ready  sympathy 
with  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  The  profusion  of  the  Dutch  production,  however, 
made  it  less  necessary  for  the  German  painters  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
genre,  and  Mignon  is  easily  the  most  important  of  the  still-life  workers  of  that 
country. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  occurred  in  Spain.  The  Low  Countries  and 
that  country  were,  of  course,  extremely  linked  artistically  as  in  other  ways, 
and,  outside  the  native  galleries,  the  Prado  offers  the  richest  choice  of  the  Dutch 
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still-life  masters.  Velasquez  painted  his  few  still-lifes  as  practically  all  great 
artists  have  done  theirs  from  time  to  time.  He  attempted  this  manner  as  he 
attempted  every  other  in  the  course  of  his  tireless  experiments,  and  more  for  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  the  object  as  it  impressed  his  imagination  and  encouraged  his 
efforts  than  from  any  spirit  of  competition  with  the  masters  of  the  Dutch  school. 
It  has  been  said  that  his  “  Bodegones  ”  or  Eating-House  pictures,  were  essays 
in  apprenticeship  to  his  art.  They  are  exquisite  pieces  of  work,  with  their 
subtle  harmony  of  browns  and  greys,  but  although  they  contain  no  figures, 
they  are  rather  exercises  in  background  than  really  still-life  paintings.  They 
are  more  in  the  nature  of  Paolo  della  Francesca’s  famous  study  of  architectural 
perspective  at  Urbino.  Still,  as  they  cannot  be  called  landscapes  and  consist 
primarily  in  the  presentation  of  inanimate  objects,  they  may  claim  inclusion  in 
our  particular  style.  They  are  amazing  examples  of  Velasquez’s  versatility, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  they  had  as  great  an  influence  on  the  later 
French  Impressionists  as  any  other  of  his  works. 

If  we  admit  it  in  the  category  at  all,  this  curious  type  of  picture  might  be 
considered,  par  excellence,  the  Spanish  form  of  still-life,  though  Menendez 
during  the  Spanish  decadence  accomplished  many  exercises  in  the  Dutch 
manner.  These  all  have  that  dignity  and  richness  which  were  associated  with 
Spain  and  with  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  their  charm 
is  mainly  superficial.  The  pattern-sense  of  the  Dutch  originals  is  not  there, 
and  Menendez  shows  very  little  comprehension  of  real  flower  life. 

Later,  Goya  painted  a  few  still-lifes,  as  it  were  accidentally,  in  the  course 
of  his  vast  production.  As  from  Velasquez,  so  from  him  the  French 
impressionists  learned  much,  and  his  study  of  dead  game  in  the  Prado  might 
easily  at  first  sight  be  taken  for  a  Manet.  With  him,  again,  the  still-lifes  are  a 
case  of  a  great  artist  naturally  painting  a  picture  of  almost  every  kind  in  the 
course  of  his  development,  without,  however,  his  being  particularly  attached 
to  the  kind  for  its  own  sake. 


In  France,  the  still-life  painting  was  never  so  universally  popular  as  in 
Holland,  yet  after  the  Dutch  it  has  produced  two  of  the  most  famous  artists  in 
that  branch  of  picture-making — Chardin  and  Fantin-Latour.  The  former  was, 
of  course,  a  great  painter  of  many  kinds.  His  peasant  studies  are  beautiful 
presentations  of  one  whole  phase  of  French  life.  They  remain,  after  the 
innumerable  canvases  which  that  country  has  produced,  permanent  and 
exquisite  records  of  the  folk  of  the  French  soil  Yet,  in  his  still-lifes,  where 
he  was  not  aided  by  the  obvious  representation  of  the  figure,  he  symbolises 
with  equal  mastery  the  same  theme.  The  frugality  of  the  gens  du  pays ,  their 
hard-won  struggle  to  wrest  their  living  from  the  earth,  and  the  homely  pleasure 
and  noted  hospitality  of  their  table — all  these  Chardin  conveys  in  his  pictures 
of  the  dark  flask,  the  thick  tumbler  half-filled  with  ordinary  wine,  and  the  hewn 
golden  loaf.  Sometimes  he  introduces  an  element  of  playfulness  into  the 
theme,  and  a  large  number  of  his  canvases  are  enlivened  by  the  incursion  of  a 


predatory  cat  upon  the  vestiges  of  the  meal.  And  others  of  his  still-lifes, 
abandoning  all  social  implications,  are,  of  course,  the  studio-studies  of  a  master. 
In  these  he  gives  himself  up  to  a  pure  delight  in  the  folds  of  napery,  the  service 
of  fruit,  and  the  rich  tones  of  porcelain  and  light-filled  glasses.  These  pictures 
have  a  calm  and  dignity  as  impressive  as  any  landscape  ;  they  are  a  particular 
form  of  representational  painting  at  its  highest.  Yet,  if  a  social  implication  can 
be  admitted  in  still-life,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  by  his  more  democratic 
pictures  of  the  tables  of  the  poor  that  Chardin  has  so  imperishably  endeared 
himself  to  his  countrymen. 

Between  him  and  the  Romanticists  the  genre  became  a  matter  of  empty  and 
unwieldy  decoration,  which  finally  found  its  way  to  a  general  application  in 
embroidery  and  furniture.  The  growing  interest  in  science,  exhilarated  by 
such  a  naturalist  as  Buffon  or  botanist  as  Rousseau,  had  caused  in  France  the 
production  of  a  great  many  beautifully  engraved  books,  dealing  with  nature 
from  the  scientific  rather  than  the  artistic  point  of  view.  It  is  in  the  pages 
of  the  early  botanies  and  natural  histories,  with  their  beautifully  coloured  plates 
of  flowers,  birds  or  insects,  that  we  find  the  final  French  culmination  of 
Van  Huysum  and  De  Heem. 

The  form  became  a  branch  of  literature  rather  than  of  art.  From  the 
stately  volumes  issued  by  the  Royal  Library  before  and  after  the  Revolution, 
to  the  delicate  vanities  of  the  ladies’  “  keepsakes,”  there  still  glow  the  beauty 
of  the  petal,  the  lustre  of  the  butterfly’s'  wing.  But  from  the  serious  canvas 
such  delicate  objects  have  been  banished.  The  dream-people  of  Watteau, 
moving  in  dignified  minuet  to  the  music  of  their  own  fancies,  had  no  time  for 
the  natural  life  about  them.  A  rose,  even  from  Versailles,  would  have  had 
no  place  in  the  hands  of  one  of  Largilliere’s  generals  or  statesmen,  and 
David,  with  his  icy  classicism,  found  no  room  for  anything  but  marble.  It  was 
not  until  the  Romantics,  with  their  teeming  imaginations,  compelled  men’s 
brains  to  a  new  appreciation  of  natural  light  and  colour  that  the  glorious 
hue  of  flowers  and  fruit  began  once  more  to  shine  from  the  canvases. 

Delacroix,  always  avid  for  brighter  and  brighter  colour,  found  them  not 
only  in  his  reconstruction  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  his  melodramatic  Orient, 
but  also  in  the  natural  tint  of  roses,  lilies  and  chrysanthemums,  which  not  even 
his  invention  could  better. 

The  reintroduction  of  the  flower-piece  into  French  painting  was  to 
develop  until  it  reached  the  perfection  of  Fantin-Latour.  It  is  true  that  he 
painted  also  large  and  important  portrait  groups,  and  that  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
lithographer,  whose  work  in  that  medium  is  both  individual  and  imaginative  ; 
indeed,  he  often  regretted  the  popularity  of  his  own  flower  painting,  to  the 
extent  even  of  grudging  the  unceasing  demand  for  it.  It  implies,  of  course,  a 
weakness  on  the  part  of  an  artist  deliberately  to  sacrifice  any  of  his  inclination 
— or  his  artistic  conscience — to  work  in  which  his  whole  heart  is  not  engaged. 
Yet  Fantin  is  a  curious  case,  of  whom  there  may  be  said  that  the  pictures  he 
resented  painting  were  better  than  those  he  wished  to  paint.  The  large  groups 
of  contemporary  celebrities — the  “  Homages  ” — are  interesting  documents, 


but  not  particularly  successful  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view.  The 
Wagnerian  phantasies,  in  which  he  himself  took  so  considerable  an  interest  and 
pleasure,  seem  now  strangely  demoded,  and  not  justified  by  a  sufficient  force  of 
imagination.  But  the  flower  pieces  are  consummate  productions  of  their  kind. 
Restraining  by  a  more  meticulous  technique  and  a  greater  coherence  of  design, 
the  exhilarance  of  the  Romantics,  he  reverted  to  the  treatment  of  the  Flemish 
and  Dutch  masters.  The  arrangement  of  the  flowers  is,  indeed,  freer  than  theirs 
yet  it  is  always  marked  by  a  very  definite  pattern-sense  ;  and  representational 
as  the  Dutch  were,  there  is  in  Fantin-Latour  a  greater  accuracy  in  the  merely 
technical  sense  of  the  word.  He  introduces,  too,  a  greater  play  of  shade  within 
the  flowers  themselves,  a  less  cramped  position  in  the  bowl,  but  his  rendering 
is  really  a  seventeenth  century  rendering  and  he  can  claim  equality  with  the 
classics  in  this  special  form  of  art.  While  combining  the  blooms  in  the 
bouquet  as  a  united  whole,  he  was  also  essentially  a  portrait  painter  of  the  single 
flower.  He  not  only  revived  the  ancient  style  in  its  purity,  but  also  gave  it  an 
impetus  which  keeps  it  still  vital  at  the  present  day,  and  an  unceasing  joy. 


To  the  French  Impressionists,  of  course,  the  object  in  itself  was  not  of 
such  importance  as  the  play  of  light  which  fell  upon  it  and  the  atmosphere  by 
which  it  was  suffused.  It  was  they  who  first  painted  the  intervening  space 
between  it  and  themselves.  Hence,  their  method  was  not  so  favourable  to  the 
still-life  picture,  of  which  they  did  not  produce  many  within  the  points  of  rigid 
Impressionist  theory.  Manet  essayed  with  success  a  few  examples  more 
significant  of  his  studies  of  his  Spanish  masters  than  of  his  own  individuality. 
Degas,  perhaps  the  purest  Impressionist  of  them  all,  was  sufficiently  busied 
with  his  race-courses  and  theatrical  scenes,  while  Sisley  and  Pissarro  were 
essentially  landscapists.  Monet  and  Renoir,  however,  as  both  of  them  reached 
the  magnificent  mastery  of  their  old  age,  released  themselves  from  the 
limitations  of  the  “  school,”  and  curiously  enough  became  each  in  his  way  a 
flower  painter  of  great  excellence,  confining  himself  almost  exclusively  to  one 
particular  flower.  Renoir’s  was  the  rose  ;  some  other  bloom  attracted  him 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  rose  was  essentially  his  preference.  It  is  possible 
that  his  early  work  as  a  painter  on  porcelain  had  something  to  do  with  his 
inclination.  Certain  it  is  that  he  attains  a  lustre  and  richness  of  surface  in  his 
petals  reminiscent  of  the  “  bloom  ”  of  china,  to  use  the  potter’s  term.  Although 
he  repeated  continually  his  representation  of  this  flower  the  colours  are  always 
radiant  and  the  full  grace — almost  one  might  dare  to  say,  the  fragrance — of 
his  garden  is  conveyed  to  us. 

Monet  might  be  called  the  master  of  the  water-lily.  One  of  the  sensations 
of  the  art  world  was  the  revelation  of  his  famous  “  Nympheas,”  presented  to  his 
country  at  his  death.  They  were  the  paintings  upon  which  the  last  years  of  his 
life  had  been  spent,  yet  there  is  no  sign  that  the  aged  master  had  lost  any  grasp 
of  his  craft,  or  that  his  vision  had  been  dimmed.  The  flowers  themselves,  the 
phantastic  patterns  of  their  foliage,  their  reflections  in  the  water  upon  which 


they  float,  all  blend  into  a  magnificent  intricacy  of  colour  and  design,  whose 
significance  the  present  generation  perhaps  has  not  yet  grasped.  It  is  possible 
that  with  the  “  Nympheas  ”  Monet  has  indicated  a  compromise  between  the 
picture  per  se  and  the  decoration  of  the  wall,  which  it  will  be  for  the  artist  of  the 
future  to  value  and  develop.  At  present  the  “  Nympheas  ”  are  works  of  an 
isolated  and  amazing  force  of  personality. 


The  Classic  or  Dutch  method  of  still-life  and  the  personal  method  of  such 
painters  as  Renoir  and  Manet  still  continues,  but  with  the  coming  of  Post- 
Impressionism  a  new  and  important  element  was  introduced  into  the  genre. 
For  between  Impressionism  and  Post-Impressionism  there  came  to  the  French 
painters  a  revelation  of  the  art  of  China  and  Japan.  Before  tracing  this 
influence  it  would  be  as  well  briefly  to  state  in  what  manner  the  Oriental 
treatment  differs  from  that  universally  adopted  in  the  West.  It  is  a  difference 
to  be  found  not  in  still-life  only,  but  in  the  whole  conception  of  pictorial  art. 
The  Westerns  had  always  aimed  chiefly  at  verisimilitude,  and  this  they  had 
attained  by  an  attention  above  all  things  to  form.  To  form,  composition  and 
the  other  qualities  of  a  picture  were  subordinated.  The  Orientals,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  always  aimed  at  rhythm,  and  with  them  form  itself  was  contributory 
to  the  sense  of  movement  which  their  work  conveyed.  Hence,  in  their 
flower-pieces  and  paintings  of  still-life  generally,  it  is  not  so  much  the  actual 
shape  of  the  flower  with  which  they  are  concerned,  but  rather  the  general 
effect  of  life  and  movement  given  by  the  subject.  Their  flowers  and  leaves  and 
branches  are  not  shown  on  the  set  piece  as  a  static  pattern,  but  each  quivering  in 
the  breath  of  the  wind  and  trembling  with  the  impulses  of  its  own  growth. 

The  first  revelation  of  their  method  came  through  the  medium  of  the 
Japanese  colour  prints,  and  the  history  of  modern  art  shows  how  to  Gauguin 
and  Van  Gogh  these  prints  were  the  discovery  of  an  undreamt-of  continent. 
In  Van  Gogh  the  influence  is  directly  to  be  discerned.  His  irises,  his  sunflowers 
are  the  deliberate  adaptation  of  the  Oriental  treatment,  though  their  burning 
intensity  of  colour  is  Western.  To  his  tortured  mind,  a  flower  was  the  purest 
expression  of  the  universe,  and  in  his  contemplation  of  its  pure  and  brilliant 
hue,  he  found  one  of  the  few  spectacles  on  which  his  weary  eyes  could  rest  with 
thanksgiving  and  comfort.  And  in  these  flower-pieces  what  joy  there  was  in 
his  repressed  spirit  found  its  liberation.  But  as  he  was  always  a  seeker  in  his 
art,  technically  as  well  as  spiritually,  he  found  in  the  Oriental  manner  a  more 
appropriate  expression  of  his  own  surging  sense  of  rhythm  than  in  the 
contemporary  academicism  of  most  of  his  fellow-painters,  or  the  too  purely 
theoretic  endeavours  of  the  impressionists. 

His  friend,  Gauguin,  more  concerned  with  aesthetic  problems  than  questions 
of  religious  faith,  and  being  also  a  wonderful  assimilator,  found  in  Van  Gogh’s 
oriental  treatment  of  still-life,  a  method  which  he  also  could  adapt  with  great 
advantage.  In  fact,  he  went  even  further  than  Van  Gogh  in  actual  imitation  of 
the  eastern  originals.  In  the  course  of  his  troubled  Odyssey  in  the  South  Seas, 
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his  sense  of  movement  became  slower ;  the  languorous  swaying  of  southern 
blossoms  and  the  leisured  gestures  of  the  Pacific  Islanders  moved  to  a  slower 
tempo  than  the  wild  flowers  and  the  peasants  of  his  native  Brittany.  Yet, 
though  many  painters  would  have  been  content  to  render  them  on  the  canvas 
in  merely  static  decoration,  Gaugin’s  acquaintance  with  the  eastern  artists 
enabled  him  to  give  not  only  their  formal  patterns,  but  the  dreamy  motion  of 
their  lives. 

Through  these  two  great  discoverers  the  rhythmic  element  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  art  was  added  to  the  European  picture.  In  the  painting  of  still-life 
a  further  element  was  introduced  which  might  be  considered  the  pictorial 
counterpart  of  the  art  of  Japanese  flower-arrangement.  Its  rhythmic  quality  is 
constantly  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  their  successors.  Their  great  contem¬ 
porary,  Cezanne,  carried  one  step  further  their  investigation  into  the  repetition 
of  rhythm  and  movement  by  a  compromise.  By  means  of  massed  planes  he 
combined  the  atmospherics  of  Impressionism,  the  rhythm  of  the  East,  and  the 
formalism  of  the  European  classics.  His  still-lifes,  in  themselves  things  of  great 
beauty,  are  essentially  simplifications  of  his  method,  and  illustrate  his  theory 
even  better  than  his  figures  and  landscapes.  To  express  the  shape  of  an  apple  in 
terms  of  planes  would  have  seemed  a  thing  unheard  of  to  his  predecessors. 
Cezanne  has  triumphantly  succeeded  in  this.  His  still-lifes,  for  all  the  nuances 
of  their  manner,  give  a  satisfaction  as  abiding  as  that  we  obtain  from  his 
compatriot,  Chardin.  In  this  particular  genre — indeed,  in  painting  as  a 
whole — Cezanne,  Gauguin  and  Van  Gogh  mark  the  fusion  between  the  East 
and  West,  and  the  introduction  of  the  pattern-element  as  we  know  it  to-day. 
Compared  with  the  Dutch  masters,  it  might  be  said  that  their  flowers  and  fruit 
and  the  other  objects  of  their  still-life  canvases  are  three-dimensional.  They 
attain  a  realism  of  cubic  content  as  compared  with  that  of  surface  only.  They 
remain  the  definite  masters  of  the  moderns. 


In  England  the  art  of  still-life  painting  as  a  genre  by  itself  has  not  been 
widely  followed  until  the  present  day.  The  early  glories  of  our  national  painting 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  our  portrait  painters,  and  such  admirable 
renderings  of  contemporary  life  as  those  of  Hogarth.  The  still-life  was  confined 
mainly  to  book-illustrations  and  the  applied  arts.  It  was  not  until  there  arose 
the  first  clamourings  of  Romanticism  in  this  country,  and  an  interest  in  nature 
such  as  is  adumbrated  by  Gray  and  Lady  Winchelsea,  and  the  later  school  of 
the  Lake  Poets,  that  our  painters  began  to  take  a  delight  in  the  possibilities  of 
English  landscape.  Thus  arose  Gainsborough  and  Constable  and  the  masters 
of  the  Norwich  school.  Such  still-life  as  they  treated  was  incidental  to  their 
main  landscape  work  ;  but  in  his  isolated  examples  of  this  style.  Constable, 
for  instance,  shows  himself  a  flower  painter  of  high  accomplishment.  In  his 
arrangement  of  flowers,  his  method  comes  nearer  to  the  freedom  of  Delacroix 
than  to  the  formality  of  the  earlier  masters.  With  him  they  have  the  charm 
and  simplicity  of  an  English  country  nosegay  carelessly  gathered  in  one  of  his 


walks,  and  without  any  deliberation  of  arrangement  placed  in  a  bowl  in  his 
studio.  They  might  be  considered  the  artist’s  recreation,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
great  painter  who  possessed  so  acute  a  nature  sense  is  as  explicit  in  them  as  in 
his  landscapes. 

Crome,  too,  painted  flowers,  not  perhaps  with  the  set  intention  of  creating 
a  “  still-life,”  but  from  a  careless  and  natural  delight  in  them.  His  famous 
“  Burdock  ”  (Norwich  Castle)  is  a  typical  example  of  his  manner.  It  is 
certainly  more  than  a  nature  study  in  the  technical  sense,  and  more  than  a 
painter’s  exercise.  With  a  cunning  which  might  turn  its  hand  to  any  subject, 
he  has  painted  the  natural  intricate  arrangement  of  flowers  and  leaves  with  so 
great  a  mastery  as  to  raise  the  common  weed  to  the  dignity  of  one  of  De  Heem’s 
majestic  tulips. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  W.  H.  Hunt  that  England  produced 
an  artist  who  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  still-life.  Hunt  with  his 
birds’  nests  and  primroses  elaborates  the  method  of  Constable  and  Crome  by 
refusing  any  formal  setting  ;  he  goes  further  than  they  in  realism  by  placing 
them  in  their  natural  surroundings.  There  are,  in  fact,  Dutch  pieces  of 
landscape  detail.  The  trend  of  modern  opinion  has  momentarily  rendered 
Hunt  and  these  charming  pieces  of  his  unfashionable  by  reading  into  them  a 
certain  moral  or  Wordsworthian  sense.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Hunt 
indicated  this,  yet  it  makes  his  pictures  none  the  worse.  There  is  a  wonderful 
brightness  of  colour,  an  amazing  loving-care  in  his  minuteness,  and  here  again 
with  these  paintings  of  nature’s  humble  and  often  disregarded  abundance,  there 
is  a  real  comprehension  of  the  English  soil. 

The  work  of  Hunt  reminds  one  inevitably  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  in  its 
fidelity  to  the  object  portrayed,  and  its  almost  microscopic  attention  to  detail. 
They  themselves  cannot  be  called  still-life  painters  as  regards  the  isolated 
picture  ;  but  their  landscape  backgrounds,  like  those  of  some  of  the  later  Italians, 
might  well  be  sectionalised  into  still-lifes.  It  would  be  hard  to  say,  for 
instance,  whether  in  such  a  picture  as  Millais’s  “  Ophelia,”  the  interest  lies 
chiefly  in  the  figure  of  the  drowned  heroine  or  in  the  profusion  of  flowers 
and  foliage  with  which  she  is  surrounded.  But  here  we  approach  once 
more  the  dangerous  question  of  definition  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Millais  could  have  been,  if  he  had  liked,  an  excellent  painter 
in  the  genre. 

But  not  until  the  great  impetus  given  it  by  the  Post-Impressionists  and  their 
English  followers  can  it  be  said  to  have  been  much  more  than  an  incidental  part 
of  English  painting.  The  Victorians,  with  their  life  of  detail  and  with  their 
close  relationship  to  the  Dutch  subject-painters,  possessed  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  still-life  painting  without  practising  it  formally.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  approach  to  the  Dutch  is  most  clearly  evidenced  in 
their  interiors,  while  their  landscapes,  in  the  category  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
are  nearer  to  the  Italians.  From  France,  however,  was  to  come  the  impetus 
towards  still-life  as  we  know  it  now,  and  the  origin  of  the  splendid  modern 
school  which  we  consider  in  our  next  section. 
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With  contemporary  French  painting  a  new  kind  of  still-life  inaugurated 
by  the  Post-Impressionists  may  be  said  to  have  come  into  design.  Since  the 
days  of  the  Dutch  Masters  the  still-life  had  become  an  incidental  feature  of  an 
artist’s  work.  Although  the  fame  of  Fantin-Latour  now  rests  almost  entirely 
upon  his  flower-pieces,  we  remember  that  he  himself  did  not  consider  them  as 
much  more  than  a  subordinate  part  of  his  output.  The  still-life,  indeed,  was 
really  little  more  than  a  study  of  detached  detail.  But  with  the  Impressionists, 
and  still  more  with  their  successors,  it  became  a  part  of  their  art  which  held 
its  level  equally  with  their  figure  studies  or  their  landscapes.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  say  that  any  of  the  French  painters  can  be  considered  exclusively  a 
still-life  painter,  or  that  he  has  given  that  section  of  his  activity  a  particular 
preponderance  over  the  others.  We  can,  however,  deal  with  it  as  an  important 
and  by  no  means  minor  branch  of  the  artist’s  self-expression. 

This  new  attitude  of  the  painter  towards  the  still-life  is  a  part  of  the 
revolution  which  had  gradually  been  accomplished  since  the  Impressionists, 
in  the  relation  of  the  artist  to  his  subject :  this  resulted  practically  in  the  death 
of  the  so-called  “  subject  picture.”  Painting  has  gradually  escaped  from  the 
entanglements  of  literature.  Just  as  a  picture  is  now  viewed  for  its  own  sake 
and  not  on  account  of  the  story  it  tells  or  implies,  so  the  artist,  in  constructing 
it,  busies  himself  exclusively  with  questions  of  pure  painting.  So  far  as  design, 
composition  and  colour  are  satisfactory,  the  picture  is  a  good  one.  To  satisfy 
these  three  elements  it  matters  not  whether  landscape,  figures,  flowers,  a  still-life 
arrangement,  or  merely  an  abstract  pattern,  is  employed.  The  painter’s 
expression  through  the  medium  of  his  particular  art  is  the  sole  desideratum. 
When  the  still-life  fulfils  it,  it  is  as  important  as  any  other  sort  of  picture,  and 
hence  a  very  considerable  part  is  occupied  by  it  in  the  artistic  production  of  the 
present  day. 

A  very  interesting  Belgian  artist,  James  Ensor,  who  is  known  chiefly  for 
his  paintings  of  the  fantastic  figures  of  the  harlequinade,  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  last  of  the  moderns  to  treat  still-life  as  a  purely  subordinate  form.  But 
his  work  has  a  curious  interest  because,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say,  he  somehow  has  established  a  fusion  between  the 
modern  still-life,  painted  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  still-lifes  of  those  old  masters 
of  the  Low  Countries,  whose  still-lifes  tacitly  express  a  more  sensory  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  profusion  of  the  merchant’s  stall  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  As 
opposed  to  the’  latter  conception  of  the  subject,  the  modern  view  might  be 
considered  almost  ascetic.  Flowers,  fruit  and  game — all  the  ancient  properties 
in  fact — are  used  for  their  contribution  towards  the  sesthetic  value  of  the 
picture  only  ;  they  are  part  of  the  pattern  and  nothing  more.  There  is  no 
symbolism  about  them,  they  make  no  pretence  of  appealing  by  an  evocation 
of  the  delights  of  the  senses  :  scent,  taste,  or  tactility.  Verisimilitude  in 
representation  even  has  ceased  to  be  a  sine  qua  non,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  most 
striking  evidence  of  the  difference  between  the  old  painting  and  the  new. 

Of  the  three  great  masters  of  modern  French  painting — Derain,  Matisse 
and  Picasso,  the  first  most  nearly  conforms  to  the  ancient  methods.  After  a 
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short  flirtation  with  Cubism  and  negroid  pastiche,  he  settled  down  to  being  a 
painter  of  the  classic  French  tradition.  His  work  is  not  speciously  sympathetic, 
but  boldly  confronts  the  spectator,  firm  in  design,  weight  of  thought  and  serene 
mastery  of  technique.  His  still-lifes  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  grave  and 
restrainedly  graduated  paintings  of  fruit  and  porcelain,  with  very  little  change 
in  colour,  showing  remarkable  subtleties  and  nuances  by  his  skill  in  playing 
over  the  gamut  of  a  single  dominant  colour  itself.  Lately,  however,  he  has 
executed  some  extremely  interesting  studies  of  roses,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
rather  static  poise,  show  a  remarkable  affinity  with  the  decorations  of  the 
Japanese  flower-arrangers. 

As  Derain  is  a  master  of  design  and  restrained  harmony  of  colour,  so 
Matisse,  compared  with  him,  seems  almost  faulty  in  his  draughtsmanship, 
deliberately  outraging  the  accustomed  idea  of  pictorial  tones.  With  him  what 
matters  essentially  is  light.  To  fix  the  attention  on  the  most  brilliant  part  of  his 
canvas,  he  adopts  an  arabesque  of  design  and  of  a  striking,  even  startling, 
composition  of  hues.  His  beautiful  paintings  of  flowers,  among  which  he 
sometimes  introduces  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  a  fragment  of  sculpture,  are  in 
his  art  the  equivalent  of  the  lyric  poem.  His  radiant  canvases  suggestive  of 
one  of  de  Musset’s  verses  will  be  a  pure  delight  to  future  generations,  whereas 
Derain  will  command  their  respect  as  might  a  well-turned  couplet  of  the 
Grand  Siecle. 

Picasso  is  an  incorrigible  adventurer.  He  is  essentially  a  pioneer  and  an 
inspirer  of  other  men’s  work.  It  is  probable  that  no  painter  has  ever  had  a 
keener  sense  of  the  contemporary  than  he.  It  is,  of  course,  as  the  inventor  of 
Cubism  that  his  name  will  figure  in  all  future  histories  of  art,  when  the  Cubist 
picture  itself  will  have  become  a  mere  curiosity  on  gallery  walls,  if^  indeed, 
one  of  them  survives  at  all.  It  is  not  for  us,  however,  to  question  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  this  amazing  movement.  With  regard  to  our  subject,  it  would 
be  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  whether  the  Cubist  painting  of  Picasso — the  Guitar 
series,  for  instance — really  can  be  pronounced  still-life,  or  whether  it  may  not 
be  yet  another  and  independent  category  of  painting  altogether.  But  in  many 
of  the  Cubist  canvases  there  will  be  seen  some  detail,  often  a  pear  or  an  apple, 
which  in  itself  is  as  beautiful  and  careful  a  still-life  as  there  are  in  any  of  the 
paintings  of  the  Dutch  masters,  or  perhaps  which  bears  a  closer  affinity  to  the 
fruitage  of  one  of  Crivelli’s  festoons.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that, 
for  all  his  daring,  and  wandering  in  the  hitherto  unexplored  continent  of  art, 
Picasso  has  never  entirely  lost  connection  with  the  great  European  tradition  ; 
those  who  are  most  outraged  by  his  Cubist  divagation  must,  when  they  see 
one  of  those  exquisite  details  in  the  corner  of  some  incomprehensible  canvas, 
recognise  his  amazing  virtuosity.  Whether  or  not  he  is  a  great  painter,  he  has 
at  least  been  a  great  releasing  force  in  art. 

The  most  prominent  of  his  followers  is  Georges  Braque,  who  has 
remained  faithful  to  Cubism  after  Picasso’s  desertion  of  that  movement  in 
favour  of  other  experiments.  Braque  is  the  chief  still-life  painter  of  Cubism, 
and  though  he  is  primarily  concerned  with  his  pattern,  he  yet  admits  considerable 
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verisimilitude  in  his  exquisite  canvases.  As  a  rule,  they  represent  hardly 
anything  more  than  a  little  fruit  heaped  on  a  porcelain  dish,  and  their  colour 
is  confined  to  subdued  greens  and  greys,  yet  Braque  is  an  astonishing 
prestidigitateur  of  art.  With  his  restricted  materials  he  creates  a  bewildering 
infinity  of  geometric  pattern,  and  although  his  colour  scheme  is  so  restrained 
his  work  is  always  delightful  in  its  variety.  His  tones  are  gayer  than  those  of 
Derain,  yet  there  is  about  them  the  same  classic  harmony,  and  Braque  is  perhaps 
the  only  really  successful  master  of  the  abstract  picture.  So  consummate  is 
his  control  of  colour  and  design  that  the  spectator  confronted  with  one  of  his 
small  fruit  pieces  really  does  successfully  resist  the  temptation  of  asking  “  what 
it  is  about.”  To  use  yet  another  cliche,  Braque’s  are  essentially  paintings  to  be 
lived  with.  His  many  imitators,  however,  serve  little  other  purpose  than  to 
accentuate  the  greatness  of  their  master. 

It  would  be  invidious,  among  the  host  of  those  followers,  to  mention 
individual  names.  In  too  many  cases  the  Cubist  picture,  and  above  all  the 
Cubist  still-life,  is  produced  with  far  too  much  facility,  and  seems  either  carelessly 
haphazard  or  else  compounded  according  to  recipe.  Indeed,  the  question 
arises,  whether,  except  in  the  hands  of  a  real  master,  the  method  is  appropriate 
to  the  canvas  and  the  easel  picture  at  all.  M.  Leger  and  M.  Dufy  have  lately 
made  extremely  interesting  experiments  in  the  transferring  of  abstract  design 
or  highly  geomctricised  representational  designs  to  stuffs  and  wallpapers  with 
considerable  success.  When  an  art  form  becomes  translated  from  the  sphere 
of  art  itself  into  some  adaptation  of  practical  utility,  it  is  rather  like  a  confession 
of  failure.  Cubism  as  a  whole  has  been  an  interesting  by-path  from  the  line 
of  modern  painting.  Many  useful  lessons  have  been  learned  from  it,  which 
are  now  incorporated  in  the  general  art  tradition,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
movement  itself  has  now  outworn  its  original  impetus.  Its  most  likely 
survivors  will  be  the  still-lifes  of  Picasso  and  Braque. 


In  modern  English  painting  the  popularity  of  the  still-life  has  steadily 
increased.  It  is  probable  that  the  gradual  change  in  the  conditions  of  life  in 
this  country  are  to  some  extent  accountable  for  this.  The  English  are 
essentially  nature-lovers,  but  the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  scarring  of  the 
country-side  by  the  intensive  industrialism  which  is  so  pronounced  a 
characteristic  of  our  day  has  removed  from  many  city-dwellers  their 
accustomed  opportunity  of  enjoying  country  delights.  For  them  the 
flower-piece  is  a  symbol  of  the  holiday  release.  The  size  of  the  average  modern 
dwelling  also  makes  the  admission  of  the  large  picture  into  a  house  less  possible, 
and  the  still-life  or  flower-piece  is  a  genre  particularly  appropriate  to  the  small 
canvas.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist,  too,  such  pictures  offer  an 
opportunity  of  investigating  the  various  new  problems  opened  up  in  modern 
painting,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  figure  picture  of  the  past,  if  not  the 
landscape,  and  the  still-life  is  at  present  making  a  serious  encroachment  upon 
those  two  other  branches  of  art. 
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In  Mr.  William  Nicholson  we  have  a  painter  who  has  practised  all  three 
branches  with  considerable  success,  but  whose  popular  reputation  is  that  of  a 
flower-painter  above  all.  His  work  in  this  direction  lies  along  the  great  line  of 
tradition  ;  he  is  in  direct  descent  from  the  masters  of  the  Low  Countries,  while 
he  has  also  assimilated  the  successive  technical  developments  which  have  been 
revealed  since  their  day.  His  canvases  have  the  patine  of  the  old  masters  and 
something  of  their  generalisation  of  flower  characteristics.  It  is  a  more 
impressionistic  treatment  than  Fantin-Latour’s,  but  it  is  an  impressionism 
reinforced  with  classic  dignity.  Another  branch  of  still-life  in  which  he  is  an 
adept  is  the  painting  of  glass  and  porcelain,  and  here  again  his  treatment  is 
inevitably  reminiscent.  It  is,  however,  much  more  than  the  mere  resurrection 
of  an  ancient  style ;  it  bears  a  very  definite  imprint  of  personality,  a 
sensitiveness  to  what  is  delicate  in  surfaces,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
capture  light.  If  the  treatment  technically  suggests  Holland,  the  spirit  is  that 
of  pre-revolutionary  France,  such  as  Mallarme  captured  in  his  poem  “  Placet.” 
Mr.  Nicholson’s  flowers  and  china  might  have  been  taken  from  the  dainty 
cabinets  of  a  Du  Barry  or  a  Pompadour.  His  painting  is  the  survival  of  an 
ancient  grace,  an  oasis  of  leisured  culture  amid  the  hysteria  of  a  great  deal  of 
contemporary  art. 

Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn  has  made  a  name  for  himself  in  every  branch  of 
painting,  but  many  enthusiasts  would  claim  that  his  flower-pieces  are  his  most 
successful  medium.  He  is  fond  of  a  mass  of  brilliant  colour  and  his  splendid 
blooms  and  the  gorgeous  plumage  of  the  birds  which  he  often  places  amid 
them  are  a  fine  and  apt  expression  of  the  variety  which  he  introduces  into  all 
his  work.  They  are  a  dream  of  tropical  luxuriance,  an  exuberant  outpouring 
of  a  rich  imagination.  Any  objection  that  might  be  made  to  them  would  be 
that  with  all  their  glowing  colour  and  cunning  intricacy  of  design,  they  yet  are 
somewhat  static  and  are  more  in  the  nature  of  decorative  panels  than  pictures  of 
living  breathing  flowers.  But  their  splendour  and  the  magnificent  bravura  of 
their  execution  is  almost  overwhelming.  They  are  pictures  filled  with  a  sense 
of  health  and  palpitating  air,  acting  like  a  tonic  in  the  rooms  they  decorate. 
Both  Mr.  Nicholson  and  Mr.  Brangwyn  admit  full  play  to  flower  characterisation, 
sacrificing  none  of  the  personality  of  the  bloom  itself  to  merely  technical 
requirement,  but  admirably  interweaving  the  actual  nature  sense  with  the 
purely  pictorial  composition. 

Mr.  Augustus  John  has  lately  painted  a  remarkable  series  of  flower-pieces, 
which  also  share  this  quality  of  being  portraits  of  the  flowers  themselves  as  well 
as  admirable  pictorial  arrangements.  His  cinerarias  and  magnolias  are  pieces 
of  vital  and  romantic  characterisation,  as  much  as  any  of  his  famous  portraits 
or  landscapes  of  wild  nature.  Something  of  this  fine  bold  treatment  is  to  be 
found  also  in  the  flower  paintings  of  Mr.  Matthew  Smith,  though  he  is  more 
impressionist  than  Mr.  John  and  limits  himself  to  a  lesser  range  of  colour. 
Most  of  his  paintings  in  the  genre  are  of  roses  and  tulips,  of  rather  a  deliberately 
loose  design  which  enables  him  to  cast  upon  the  canvas  a  superb  power  of 
technical  jewellery  in  reds  and  greens.  Mr.  Smith  aims,  not  so  much  at 
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representational  precision  or  architectural  design,  as  at  revealing  to  the  full 
the  properties  of  colour.  The  method  of  painting  is  impressionist,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  picture  is  romantic.  He  expresses  an  emotional  response  to  his 
subject  of  the  highest  intensity,  translated  into  subtle  variations — almost  in  the 
musical  sense — of  colour. 

This  same  emotional  reaction  to  the  subject,  though  of  a  less  highly 
pitched  but  more  lyrical  quality,  is  found  also  in  the  still-lifes  and  flower-pieces 
of  Mr.  Duncan  Grant.  The  charming  delicacy  and  gay  variety  of  his  colour 
cast  over  the  spectator  a  tenuous  but  very  definite  spell.  His  work  lately  has  to 
some  extent  restrained  his  experience  into  a  certain  confinement,  owing  to  his 
increasing  pre-occupation  with  the  problem  of  composition.  It  was  as  though 
he  had  deliberately  attempted  to  discipline  and  intellectualise  the  freedom  of  his 
emotions  ;  but  there  is  no  danger,  luckily,  of  mere  technicality  and  too  great 
a  seriousness  overcoming  the  splendid  independence  for  which  he  stands  in 
English  contemporary  painting. 

Mr.  Mark  Gertler  in  his  flower-paintings  lays  considerable  stress  on  the 
element  of  pattern  and  it  might  be  complained  that  he  robs  his  flowers  of  a 
little  of  their  natural  radiance.  In  compensation,  however,  he  suffuses  his 
canvas  with  an  admirable  unity  of  colour  harmony,  but  more  than  in  his 
flower-pieces  his  very  individual  manner  of  handling  paint  is  revealed  in  the 
still-lifes  of  china  and  objets  de  vertu ,  the  quaint  pottery  figures  of  soldiers, 
horsemen  and  shepherdesses  shine  with  the  patina  of  the  porcelain  itself. 
There  is  a  curious  glow  of  life  about  his  artificial  mannequins,  as  though  a 
comic  world  had  sprung  to  life  in  the  reflection  of  a  magician’s  wand. 
Mr.  Orlando  Greenwood  goes  further  than  Mr.  Gertler  with  almost  too 
obvious  a  whimsicality  in  this  creation  of  a  puppet  world.  His  people  of  the 
bric-a-brac  become  dramatised  by  his  imagination,  and  he  will  give  you  a 
problem  picture  in  old  Staffordshire.  His  colour  is  brilliant  and  there  is  a 
bravura,  almost  a  bravado,  in  its  violent  oppositions.  The  artist’s  satiric 
sense — even,  perhaps,  his  cynicism — invests  these  minuscule  figures  with  a 
bitter-sweet  vitality,  and  one  might  read  in  them  something  of  the  emotions 
which  Pater  imagined  for  Monna  Lisa,  which  bears  also  these  hopes  upon 
which  all  “  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come.”  Mr.  Greenwood’s  technical 
ability  it  would  be  superfluous  to  mention. 

Mr.  Peploe,  in  his  flower-paintings,  introduces  a  mass  effect.  He  conveys 
the  characteristics  of  his  flowers,  not  by  means  of  individual  portraiture,  but  by 
a  veritable  cascade  of  blooms.  From  these  gracefully  painted  bouquets  there 
emanates  the  aura  of  the  flower  itself.  It  is  impressionism  of  a  remarkable 
delicacy,  never  over-emphasised,  and  even  expressing  more  by  disciplined 
reticence  than  by  assertive  statement.  Something  of  the  same  quality  of  telling 
restraint  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  flower-paintings  of  Mr.  Sheringham  ;  one 
might  almost  say  that  he  paints  flower  phantoms,  and  it  would  be  he  whom  one 
would  choose  to  portray  Jeremy  Taylor’s  “  ghost  of  a  rose.” 

Mr.  Ferguson’s  work  in  this  direction  has  much  in  common  with 
Mr.  Peploe  and  Mr.  Sheringham,  but  his  very  definite  accentuation  of  outline 
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brings  him  nearer  to  verisimilitude  and  creates  a  fusion  between  the  modern 
treatment  and  that  of  Fantin-Latour.  His  painting  evolves  a  very  interesting 
unity  of  sharply  separate  details,  where  the  result,  as  a  whole,  sacrifices  nothing 
of  the  individuality  of  its  component  parts. 

Mr.  Nevinson  can  by  no  means  be  considered  primarily  as  a  still-life 
painter,  but  his  unceasing  interest  in  all  forms  of  life  and  nature  led  him  to 
include  a  large  number  of  paintings  of  this  genre  in  the  body  of  his  work.  The 
acuteness  of  his  observation  leads  him  to  discover  unexpected  harmonies 
in  strangely  assorted  combinations  of  the  still-life  subject.  He  manages  to 
introduce  into  it  the  implicit  criticism  of  life  which  makes  his  work  as  a  whole 
so  remarkably  vital.  It  is  the  painting  of  independence,  tempered  with  a 
strong  condiment  of  wit. 

Mr.  Bernard  Meninsky’s  still-lifes  also  share  this  element  of  thought, 
though,  like  the  rest  of  his  work,  they  are  characterised  with  a  kind  of  sympathy 
for  the  subject  which  is  more  than  purely  pictorial ;  it  is  a  kind  of  fine  humility 
in  the  face  of  visible  appearances  which  gives  his  paintings  this  unm  stakable 
air  of  fidelity  and  distinction.  Mr.  Edward  Wadsworth’s  still-life  painting  has 
the  curious  property  of  being  a  synthesis  of  his  work  in  general.  All  his 
feeling  for  the  sea,  which  he  so  well  expresses  in  his  paintings  of  ships  and 
harbours,  he  manages  to  summarise  in  his  still-lifes  with  a  shell,  a  fragment  of  a 
spar,  the  sea-bitten  cork,  and  a  little  cordage.  He  provides,  not  only  a  charming 
picture,  but  suggests  at  the  same  time  the  glamour  of  the  spaces  of  the  sea.  He 
has  accomplished  a  real  innovation  in  the  genre.  Mr.  Cedric  Morris  in  his 
treatment  of  flowers  has  also  broken  new  ground.  With  a  knowledgeable 
carelessness  of  production  he  erects  a  screen  of  multi-coloured  petals,  and 
borrows  from  the  old  Dutch  masters  a  few  of  the  butterflies  which  hovered 
about  them.  There  is  a  frankness  and  a  simplicity  about  his  treatment,  as 
there  is  a  natural  instinct  in  his  science,  which  has  introduced  an  unwonted 
freedom  into  the  conventions  of  this  branch  of  painting.  Mr.  Banting,  who  has 
assimilated  much  from  the  painters  of  contemporary  France,  also  approaches 
the  subject  with  a  free  and  very  personal  imagination,  and  with  a  fascinating 
diversity  of  still-life  properties  constructs  a  finely  original  canvas. 

In  fact,  the  present  English  School  of  still-life  and  flower-painting  is 
remarkable  for  the  individuality  of  its  artists.  They  show  that  this  branch  of 
painting,  which  at  first  sight  might  seem  to  lend  itself  chiefly  to  technical 
exercises,  is  really  a  wonderfully  subtle  and  accommodating  medium  for 
personal  expression.  Different  as  the  methods  of  many  of  them  are  from  those 
of  the  old  Dutch  masters,  they  also  in  their  various  ways  have  proclaimed  the 
glory  of  art  and  the  beauty  of  nature. 
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PLATE  T 


DETAIL  FROM  “  MADONNA  AND  CHILD  ENTHRONED.’-  BY  CARLO  CRIVELLI  (f.  1430— r.  149  3) 

National  Gallery 
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PLATE  4 


BREAKFAST  TABLE  WITH  OYSTERS.  BY  WILLEM  VAN  AELST  (c.  1625—^1683; 

Staatliche  Gemaldegalerie,  Dresden 
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Staatliche  Gemaldegalerie,  Dresden 
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BIRD’S  NEST  IN  A  BASKET  OF  FRUIT.  BY  ABRAHAM  MIGNON  (1640-1679) 

Staatliche  Gemaldegalerie,  Dresden 
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VASE  WITH  FLOWERS.  BY  JAN  VANJHUYSUM  (1682-1749) 

National  Gallery 
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FRUIT  WITH  A  GLASS  OF  FLOWERS.  BY  JAN  DAVIDSZ  DE  HEEM  (1606—1683-4) 

Staatliche  Gemaldegalerie ,  Dresden 
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STILL  LIFE.  BY  JAN  VERMEER  (1632-1675) 
Collection  of  Jos.  Fievez,  Brussels 
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Staatliche  Gemaldegalerie ,  Dresden 


PLATE  13 


FLOWER  PAINTING.  BY  JAN  BRUEGHEL  THE  ELDER  (“VELVET”  BRUEGHEL)  (1568-1625) 

Musk  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts,  Antwerp 


PLATE  14 


STILL  LIFE.  BY  FRANS  SNYDERS  (1579-1657) 
Hessischen  Landes  museum,  Kassel 


PLATE  15 


THE  LARDER.  ATTRIBUTED  TO  G.  B.  DA  CASTIGLIONE  (1616-1670) 
Collection  of  Sir  Herbert  Cook ,  Bart. 
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STILL  LIFE  (UTENSILES  DIVERS).  BY  JEAN-B.  SIMEON  CHARDIN  (1699-1779) 

Mtisce  dr  l.ovv'e 


NARCISSUS  FLOWERS.  BY  CHAO  MENG-CHIEN  (Sung  Dynasty,  Thirteenth  Century) 
Reproduced  from  “  Chinese  Paintings  ”  by  John  C.  Ferguson.  By  courtesy  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Press 
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BASKET  OF  FLOWERS.  (Painting  on  Silk).  FROM  TUAN-FANG’S  ALBUM.  ARTIST  UNKNOWN 

(PROBABLY  MING  PERIOD,  14th— 17th  CENTURY) 

Collection  of  George  Eumorfopoulos,  Esq. 
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BAMBOOS  AND  ROCK.  (Painting  on  Silk).  FROM  TUAN  FANG’S  ALBUM.  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SU  TUNG-P’O  (1036-1101) 

Collection  of  George  Eumorfopoulos ,  Esq. 
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PRIMROSES  AND  BIRD’S  NEST.  BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  HUNT  (1790-1864) 

'National  Gallery ,  Millbank 
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FLOWERS  AND  STILL  LIFE.  BY  EUGENE  DELACROIX  (1798-1863) 
Osterreichische  Galerie,  Vienna  {photo.  Anton  Schroll  and  Co.,  G.m.b.H.,  Vienna ) 
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FLOWER  PIECE.  BY  GUSTAVE  COURBET  (1819-1877) 
Kunsthalle,  Hamburg 
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PLATE  26 


VASE  OF  FLOWERS.  BY  AUGUSTE  RENOIR  (1841-1920) 
Collection  Durand  Rue l 


PLATE  27 


LE  COMPOTIER.  BY  PAUL  CEZANNE  (1839-1906) 
Pellerin  Collection  {photo.  Bernheim-Jeune ) 
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THE  SKATE.  BY  J.  ENSOR 
Musee  Roy  ale  des  Beaux  Artr,  Brussels 
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MUSHROOMS.  BY  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON 
Beaux  Arts  Gallery 
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PLATE  32 


MICHAELMAS  DAISIES.  BY  J.  B.  MANSON 
National  Gallery,  Millbank 
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PLATE  33 


THE  BLUE  POT.  BY  FRANK  BRANGWYN,  R.A. 
City  Library  Gallery ,  Des  Moines ,  Iowa 
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BEAUPOT  No.  7  (tempera) 


BY  MAXWELL  ARMFIELD 
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STILL  LIFE. 


BY  S.  J.  PEPLOE 


(Lefevre  Gallery  Alex.  Rdd  and  Lefevre  'Ltd.') 
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THE  KING  OF  KINGS 


BY  ORLANDO  GREENWOOD 
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DAFFODILS.  BY  GEORGE  SHERINGHAM 
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CHINA  AND  ROSES.  BY  MARK  GERTLER 
Collection  of  John  Mavrogordato ,  Esq. 
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STILL  LIFE.  BY  PAUL  NASH 
f  'London  Artists'  Association 
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GTtOUP  (tempera).  BY  EDWARD  WADSWORTH 
Leicester  Galleries 
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FRITILLARIES.  BY  JOHN  BANTING 
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FLOWER  PIECE.  BY  CEDRIC  MORRIS 
Collection  of  Miss  Berkley 
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PLATE  47 


FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT.  BY  HENRI  MATISSE 
Photo.  Bernheim-Jeune 
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ABSTRACT  STILL  LIFE  (TETE  DE  PLATRE).  BY  PABLO  PICASSO 

Photo.  Rosenberg 
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STILL  LIFE.  BY  ALEXANDER  KANOLDT 
Staatliche  Gemaldegalerie,  Dresden 
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STILL  LIFE  (DECORATIVE  PANEL).  BY  GIGIOTTI  ZAN1NI 
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STILL  LIFE  (LES  POMMES).  BY  ZINGG 
Leirester  Galleries 
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